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% OOD humour may 
be properly termed 
the balm of being, the 
quality to which all 
el eae, that adorns or ele- 
Yueh Mow Vates mankind mutt 

nal owe its power of plea- 
fing. Without good humour, learn- 
ing & bravery can to feeble minds 
be only formidable, and confer that 
fuperiority which {wells the heart of 
the lion in the defart, where he roars 
without reply, and ravages without 
refittance. Without good hasfour, 
virtue may indeed awe by its digni- 
ty, and amaze by its brightnefs ; 
but muft always be viewed at a dil- 
tance, and will {carcely gain a friend 
or attract an innitator. 

Good humour may he defined a 
habit of being pleafed a conftant and 
perennial foftnefs of manner, eafi- 
nefs of approach, and fuavity of 
difpofition ; like that which every 
man perceives in himfelf, when the 





and then retire to eafinefs and good 
humour, as the eye gazes a while on 
eminences glittering with the fun, 
bat foon turns aching away to ver- 
dure and to flowers. 
Gayety is togood humour as ani- 
mal perfumes to vegetable fra- 
grance ; the one overpowers weak 
ipirits, and the other recreates and 
revivesthem. Gayety [eldom fails 
to give fome pain ; the hearers ¢i- 


ther ftraintheir faculties to accom- 


any its towerings, or are left be- 
Ried in. envy and defpair. Good 
humour boaits no faculties which 
every one does not believe in bis 
own power, and pleafes principally 
by not offending. 

It is well known that the moit 
certain way to give any man plea- 
fure, is to perfuade him that you 
receive plealure from him, to encou- 
rage him to freedom and confidence, 
and to avoid aay fuch.appéarance 
of juperiority as may overbear aad 


firft tranfports of new felicity have deprefs h 


fubfided, ard this thoughts are only 
kept in motion by a flow fuccefiion 
of foft impulfes. Good humour is 
a ftate between gayety and uncon- 
cern ; the act or emanation of a 


mind at leifure to regard only the fe 


gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that 
whenever they afpire to pleafe, they 
are required to be merry, to fhew 
the gladnefs of their fouls by flights 
of pleafantry, and burits of langh- 
ter, and to lofe all. referve and re- 
flection in overflowing jollity. But, 
though thefe men may be courted 
for a time, and heard with applaufe 
and admiration, they feldom delight 
us long. We enjoy them a litle, 


prefs him. We fee many that by 
this art only, fpend their daysin the 
midit of carefles, invitations, & civi- 
lities ; and withoutany great quali- 
ties Or extraordinary attainments, 
are the univerfal favourites of both 
xes, and certainly find a friend in 
every place, becaufe they heighten 
every man’s opinion of himicif. 
The darlings of the world will, in- 
deed, be generally found fuch as 
excite neither jealoufy nor fear, and 
are not confidered as candidates for 
any eminent degree of reputation 
bat content themielves with com- 
mon accomplifhments, and endea- 
vour rather to dolicit kindnefs than 
to raife efteem ; therefore in affem- 
blies and places of refors it feldom 
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fails to happen, that though at the 
entrance of fome particular perfon 
every face brightens with gladnefs, 
and every hand is extended 1n faluta- 
tion, yet if you purfue him beyond 
the firft exchange of civilities, yeu 
will find him of very {mall mmpor- 
tance, and only welcome to the 
company, as one by whom al! con- 
ceive themfelves admired, and with 
whom any one js at liberty to amufe 
himfelf when he can find. no other 
auditor or companion, as one with 
whom all are at eafe, who will hear 
a jeft withous criticifm, and a nar- 
rative without contradiction, who 
laughs with every wit, and yields to 
every difputer. i 

There are many whofe vanity al- 
ways inclines them to affociate with 
thofe from whom they have no rea- 
fon to fear mortification ; and there 
are timesin which the wife and the 
knowing are willing to receive praife 
without the labour of deferving it, 
in which the moft elevated mind is 
willing to defcend, and the moft ac- 
tive to be at reft. All therefore are 
at fome hour or another fond of 
companions whom they can enter- 
tain upon eafy terms, and who will 
relieve them from folitude, without 
condemning them to vigilance and 
caution. We are moft inclined to 
love when we have nothing to fear, 
and he that always indulges us in 
our prefent difpofition, and encou- 
rages us to pleafe ourfelves, will not 
be lonz without preference in our 
affe€tion to thofe whofe learning 
holds us at the diftance of pupils, or 
whofe wit calls all attention from 
us, and leaves us without impor- 
tance and without regard, 

It is remarked by prince Henry, 
when he fees Fa/faff lying on the 
ground, that he could have better 
Spared a better man. He was well ace 
qguainted with the vices and follies 
of him whom he lamented, but 
while his conviétion compelled him 
to do juftice to fuperior qualities, 

his tendernefs ftil! broke out at the 
" gemembrance of Falfaff, of the 
chearful companion, the loud buf- 
foon, with whom he had pafled his 
time in all the luxury of idlenefs, 
who had gladded him with unenvi- 






te Advantage of good Humour. 


ed merriment, and wham he could 
at onceenjoy and defpife. 

Nothing can more evidently thew 
the value of this quality, than that 
it recommends thofe who are defti- 
tute of all other excellencies, by 
procuring regard to the trifling, 
friendfhip to the worthlefs, and 
affection to the dull. ; 

Good humour is indeed general] 
degraded by the characters in whic 
it 1s found ; for being confidered as 
a cheap and vulgar quality, we find 
itoften negle&ted by thofe that have 
any excellencies of higher reputation 
and brighter {plendor, who perhaps 
imagine that they heave fome right 
to gratify themfelves at the expence 
of others, and are to demand com. 

liance, rather than to practife it. 
t is by fome unfortunate miftake 
that almoft all thefe who have any 
claim to efteem or love, prefs their 
pretenfions with too little confide- 
ration of others. 

Surely nothing can be more un- 
reafonable than to lofe the will te 
pleafe, when we are con{fcious of 
the power, or fhow more tyranny of 
difpofition, than to chufe any kind 
of influence before that of kindnefs, 
He that regards the welfare of 
others, fhould endeavour to make 
his virtue approachable, that it may 
be loved and copied ; and he that 
confiders his own happinefs, and the 
wants which every man feels, or 
will feel of external affiiftance, will 
rather wifh to be furrounded by 
tuofe that love him, than by thoie 
that admire his excellencies, or fo- 
licit his favours ; for admiration 
ceafes with novelty, and interet 
gains its end and retires. A man 
whofe great qualities want the or- 
nament of fuperficial attractions, is 
like a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented 
only till the treafure is exhautted. 


Artful Vill brought to Light: 
t A Chinefe iftory. . 


(Continued from Page 214, and 
concluded 


THE Lady Lieou, did not fail to 
be at the audience with old Liv, 


whom the had handfomely regaled 
at 
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at her own houfe : they had by cun- 
ning prevailed upon Tcheou fe tobe 
there, who after he had quitted his 
boat opened a fhop, & was become a 
ftuff-merchant; the officersof theT ri- 
bunal had perfuaded him that their 
mafter would make a good purchafe, 
fo that he entered the hall of au- 
dience with an air of fatisfaction, 
however the juftice of heaven was 
on the point of difcovering itfelf. 
When he thought leaft of the mat- 
ter, and was turning his head here 
and there in a confident manner, 
he perceived old Liu: In an inftant, 
by an emotion in his mind which 
he could not command, his ears be- 
came as red as blood: old Liu cal- 
led to him with a loud voice, well, 
Mr. Boatman, how have you done 
fince the day that I fold you the 
pieceof ftuff and the bamboo bafket? 
has the traffick been lucky? Atthefle 
words Tcheou fe hung down his 
head and made no reply, but his 
countenance fuddenly appeared like 
the branch of a tree that is wea- 
thered by the fun: they introduced 
at the fame time Hou the Tiger ; 
this wretch, after he had betrayed 
his mafter, did not return back to 
his mafter’s houfe, buc lodged in 
another place as if he had ceafed to 
be a flave, & was coming that,day to 
the audience for the 3 of diver- 
fion, and to fee what was doing; the 
oficers of the Tribunal met him 
very luckily near the Mandarin’. 
ace. We were looking for you, 
aid they to him, becaufe to day fen- 
tence is to be paffed on your matter; 
the relationsof the murdered perfon 
rofecuted the caufe, & there is no 
body wanting but you, who are the 
informer, to condemn him to the 
punifhment his crime deferves. Hou 
the ‘Tiger, tranfperted with joy, 
followed the officers and kneeled 
down at the foot of the tribunal; 
when the Mandarin faw him, dott 
thou know that man? faid he, 
pointing to old Liu with his fin- 
er; Hou the Tiger, after he had 
beheld him a little earneftly, was 
immediately in fuch confufion and 
aftonifhment that he could not {peak 
a word, ‘The Mandarin perceiving 


the embaraffment and concern of 


shele twe villains, took about a 
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moment for confideration, thea 
holding his hand towards Hou the 
Tyger, thou dog of a flave, faid he 
to him, what has thy maiter done 
to thee that thou fhould’it con- 
trive his ruin, with the waterman, 
and invent fo black a calumny? 
Nothing is more true, reply’d the 
flave, than my matter has killea a 
man, nor was it a ftory of my own 
invention. How, faid the Mandarin, 
are you fo obflinate as to continue 
in this falfehood ? let the wretch be 
taken and pu: to the torture till he 
owns his crime; Hou the Tiger, 
in the midft of his tortment, cried 
aloud, alas! Sir, if you reproach 
me for conceiving a mortal hatred 
againft my maiter, and becomin 
his accufer, I plead guilty, but if 
am killed I will never own that I 
have confpired with any perfon 
whatfoever to invent what is called 
aflander: Yes,my matter having one 
day a difpute with Liu, ftruck him 
fo hard that he fell down fenfelefs ; 
immediately they gave him fome- 
thing to drink, and he came to him- 
felf, then they regaled him, and 
made him a prefent of a piece of 
ftuff ; Lia went from thence to crofs 
the river, and the felf-fame night, 
about the fecond watch,. the boat- 
man Tcheou fe brought a dead bo- 
by in his boat as faras our door, & to 
make it evident that it was Lio, he 
fhewed the piece of ftuff & the bam- 
boo bafket, and there was not one of 
our domeiticks but what took it for 
fact ; the money and the jewels, 
which my mafter gave the watcre 
man, ftopt his mouth, and he pro- 
mifed to conceal themurder; I was 
one of thofe who helped to ay 
the corpfe, and afterwards my mat- 
ter ufiag me ill, I refolved to re- 
venge myfelf, and accufed him at 
this tribunal: As for this man that 
died 1 fwearl have not the leaf 
knowledge of him; nay, if I had 
not feen old Liu here, | fhould ne- 
ver have thought my mafter was 
falfely accufed in having this mur- 
der laid to his charge: ltis no way 
in my power to tell what body it 
was or whence it came, none but the 
waterman can give an account of 
it. This examination being taken 
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by the Mandarin, he made Tcheou 
fe draw near to be interrogated in 
his turn; this man made various 
pretences to difguife his crime, but 
Lia, who was prefent, immediately 
difcovered his knavery, and the 
Mandarin put him to the torture, 
which quickly made him confefs 
the truth. ‘ I declare (fays he) 
that the laft year, in fuch a month 
and fuch a day, Liu came to me 
for a paflage in my boat, holding 
in his hand a piece of ftuff ; I ac- 
cidentally asked him who had 
made hrm that prefent, upon 
whichrhe related the whole ftory, 
and at the fame time there a 

pearing a dead body near the 
bark, which was thrown by the 
current, it came into my head to 
make ule of it to deceive Ouang ; 
this made me purchefe the ptece 
of tuff and the bamboo basket, 
and as foon as Liu was landed I 
took the corpfe out of the wa- 
ter, put it into my boat, and 
rowed to Ouang’s door; contrary 
to all appearance he believed what 
I faid concerning Liu’s death, and 
gave me a good ium not to divulge 
it, and I went with fome of his 
fervants to bury the body, who 
took it for the corpfe of old Liu: 
There is nothing but what is true 
in this confetfion that l have made, 
and f am ready to juffer any ching 
if the leatt particular is falfe :’ 
All this (faidthe Mandarin) agrees 
with what | know already, but 
there is one article feems very 
dark: Is it pofible that at that ve- 
ry tnitant a dead body fhould be 
found near the bank ? Befides, is 
it credible that this cerpfe fhould 
refemmble old Liu ? Without doubt 
thou hait killed this man in fome 
other place, and thy defign was 
to make Ounang pafs for the 
author of the murder.’ ‘ Ah! 
Sir, (cried Tcheou fe) if I had any 
thoughts of killing any body 
could not I have killed Liu fooner 
than any other perfon, fince he 
was alone with mé in the boatina 
dark night? What I have faid is 
true, feeing a body float in the 
water I thought it would be eaty 
to make ule of it to deceive 
Ovang, for which reafon 1 pur- 
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‘ chafed the fiuff and basket o 
‘ Liu; but that which perfuaded 
‘ me moft that I fhould fucceed 
‘ was, that] knew Ouang to bea 
* fearful & credulous man, & I knew 
* likewife that he had never feen 
* Liu but this once, and that when 
* it was night and by the light of a 
‘lamp; I procured the piece of 
* ftuf and the bamboo basket, that 
* they might immediately bring to 
‘ his mind the dealer in ginger: 
* Thefe were the reafons that made 
* me think the trick would fucceed, 
‘ and that he would fall into the 
‘ {nare that 1 had laid for him: As 
* for the dead body I fwear that I 
* know nothing of it, and I make 
‘ no doubt but the perfon fell ac- 
* cidentally into the river and was 
drowned, though I can fay no- 
‘thing certain as to this poin. 
‘ Then old Liu, falling on his 
knees, faid thus: ‘ Ic is certainly 
* true that when I paffed over the 
* river in his boat, there appeared 
‘ a dead body floating in the water.” 
Upon which the Muntetis gaie 
credit to what be had faid, and 
committed all thefe depofitions to 
wrting. Tcheoo fe failing into 
tears, cried out, * take pity, Sir, on 
‘ this poor wretch who lies at your 
* feet, for | had no other defign by 
‘ this artifice than to get a little 
‘ money, without thinking of any 
* turther harm; therefore mitigate 


‘€ the pumihment I befeech yor.’ 


The Mandarin ratfing his voice, 
‘ how, audacious wretch! (faid he) 
* canit thou expeét favour when thy 
‘ paffion for another perfon's wealth 
€ has brought him within a hair’s 
‘ breadth of deftruction ? This 
‘ defign was laid too deep to be 
‘ the firt trial of your fkiil, °tis not 
‘ unlikely that many others may 
* have periilred by fuch like contri- 
‘varices: It is my doty to free 
‘ the city from fo a dangerous a 
‘ plague) As for Hou the Tiger, 
‘ thac unnatural fiave, who forget- 
* ting the benemts he received from 
‘ his maiter, hat contrived his de- 
‘ firuction, he deferves to be fevere- 
‘ 


ly pumithed.’ At the fametime he 
onbeled the executioners to take the 
two villains, and laying them cn the 
the Tiger for- 

ty 


ground, to give How 
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ty blows with the battoon, and to 
baftinade Tcheou fe till he expired 
under the blows. ‘They did not 
know that Hou the Tiger had juft 
got overa dangerous difeafe, and 
confequently was not in a condition 
to undergo the punifhment ; but the 
juftice of heaven would no longer 
fuffer this treacherous flave, for he 
expired on the pavement before he 
had received his number of blows ; 
Tcheou fe did not die till he had re- 
ceived 70. This done, the Man- 
darin fent for Ouang out of prifon, 
and in full audience declared him 
innocent ; befides he ordered all the 
cloth that was in Tcheou ‘e’s fhop, 
and had been bought with Ouany’s 
money, to be delivered to him ; the 
whole ftock amounted to about a 
hundred Taels. * error, 1 the 
* courfe of juttice, (faid the Manda- 
* rin) this ought to be confifcated, 
‘ but as Ouangis a fcholar that has 
‘greatly fuffered, I compaffionate 
‘ the miferable condition to which 
‘he has been reduced; let every 
* thing that is found at the thief’s 
* houie bereturned to him thatit was 
* extorted from.’ This was an actof 
goodnefsin the Mandarin. They 
went, according to order, and took 
up the dead body in which they ob- 
férved that his nails were ftill full of 
fand, which was a proof that he 
fell into the river off the bank and 
was drowned, endeavouring to get 
up it again; as none of his rela- 
tions laid claim to him, the Manda- 
rin ordered the officers to lay him 
in the common burying place 
of the poor. Ouang and his wife, 
together with old Liu, after re- 
turning their humble thanks to 
the Mandarin, returned to their 
houfe, where they careffed the good 
old man who had taken fo much 
pains to difprove the calumny, and 
fhewed him all the kindnefs that 
could be expected from the fincerett 
gees From this time forward 
uang learnt to moderate the heat 
of his temper, and to reftrain his 
natural impetuofity: If he met a poor 
man who asked an alms, or detired 
any fervice, he received him with 
an air of affability, and fhewed his 
readinefs to affift him ; in fhort, he 
came to a refolution to labour in 
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good earncft to attain his degrees, 

and to obliterate the remembrance 

of this fatal accident ; he applied 

himfelf conftantly to his books, had : 
little commerce with the world, and 

lived in this manner for the fpace of 
ten years, after which he was raifed 

tothe degree of Doétor. Thereisa 

greatdeal of reatonto fay, that magi« 

ttrates & officers of juitice areoblig- 

ed to revard the life of a man more 

than that of a contemptible plant, & 

thac they are highly culpable when 

they are as carelefs 1n examining a 

procefs as if they aflifted at the dif- 

putes of a company of children that 

are at play: Nothing ought to be 

done precipitately ; as for example 

in the caute of Ouang, the main 

point Was tO penetrate into the 

fetches and artifices of the water- 

man ; if the dealer in ginger had not 
happily arrived at Ouen tcheou, and 

if thro’ too much precepitation they 
had not waited for his arrival, the 

flave who had accufed his matter 
would not have thought he had {lan- 

dered him ; the wife would not have 

imagined her husband had been in- 

nocent of the murder, and the ac- 
cufed perfon himielf, would not 
have known he had been unjuftly 

opprefied ; much lefs cou!d the 
judge have had the leaft knowledge 
of the matter, for it was impofhble 
for him to penetrate into things con- 
cealed with fo great care. Let bene- 
volent magiftrates, as they ought, 
have the fame compaflion for the 
people, asthe father has of his chil- 
dren, and they may learn {roia this 
ftory both in what manner they 
ovght to conduét themfelves, and 
what faults they fhould avoid. 


Female Humility and Benevolence exe 
emplified : A Moral Tale. 


Lady, who is called Tranquil- 

la, was left an orphan at the age 
of 17, witha fortune of 30,000), 
Her mind was replete with every 
moral virtue, improved by the prac- 
tice of every chriftian excellence. 
Her heart was fraught with ali the 
tendernefs of her own fex, yet en- 
dued with all the fortitude generally 
ceemed to be peculiar to the other. 
I.ducation had refined her manners, 


without 
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without Corrupting her genuine fim- 
plicity. In thort, the poffeffed every 
mental qualification which could 
impartpleafure, &every virtue which 
could conciliate efleem ; yet this 
amiable woman had never been the 
object of love, tho’ her fortune had 
attraéted many admirers. . The caf- 
ket which contained thisineftimable 
jewel was unornamented with the 
beauties which diftinguifhed its 
intrinfic merit: her perfon was as 
deformed as her mind was lovely ; 
but, far from defpifing or decrying 
the charms fhe did not poffefs, 
Tranquilla acknowledged and ad- 
mired them with unaftected pleafure: 
Convinced of her deficiency in thofe 
external accomplifhments which 
excite a favourable prepoileffion, the 
found it more neceflary in her ia- 
tercourfe with the world, to culti- 
vate thofe qualities which infpire 
friendhhiip. She muft not only de 
amiable, but fhe mult exdeavour to 
appear agreeable; both seligion and 
morality diétated this conduét. She 
felt and exprefi.d an high degree of 
veneration for the conjugal life ; 
betwas convinced that her own hap- 
pinefs could only be lay gy by 
a fiate of celibacy. Her large fur- 
tune gave her an opportunity of 
gratifying the extenfive benevolence 
of her heart. She had nonear re- 
lations; but fhe confidered the 
oorasher family. She was liberal 
ia her donations for the fupport of 
public charities, particularly to thofe 
which not only promoted induftry, 
but were calculated for the fupprefli- 
on of vice, and the advancement of 
religion and morality. After ha- 
viny patied feveral years inthe exer- 
cife of every chriftian duty, reveren- 
ced by all human kind, yet free from 
folicitations which fhe never intend- 
ed to encourage, fhe received pro- 
{cfions of love from a young gentle- 
mao of family, but {mail fortune, 
whofe character was fo amiable that 
it had excited herefteem. Her re- 
folutions againit marriage were how- 
ever too rationally founded to be 
fhaken by the attacks of Emilius, 
As he did not addrefs herin perfon 
but by letter; fhe relievea him from 
jaye by the following anfwer. 


Whilit I confefs myfelf to be de - 
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rous of fecuring your efteem, I en- 
tirely difclaim all deGgns upon your 
heart ; nor can you moreeffe€lually 
forfeit that efteem with which your 
character has infpired me, than by 
perfifling to importune me with pro- 
tefions of love. When I confider 
the fentiments of my mind, I hope 
I do not flatter myfelf in believing 
that I am fomewhat worthy of your 
friendfhip ; but when I examine the 
deformity of my perfon, I never can 
think myfelf the object of a fofter 
attachment.—You, Sir, are formed 
to enjoy and to impart the higheft 
happinefs of the connubial itate, 
whilft my perfonal difadvantages 
forbid me to expect mine from any 
o:her than the intercourfe of triend- 
fhip. When to thele motives of 
refulal I mention the additional one 
of aninfirm ftate of health, I fhall 
have a lefs favourable opinion of 
your motives in addreffing me, if you 
perfecuie me with farther {oli- 
citations. Be aflured, my refolutions 
againft marriage are unalterable ; 
but would you fatisfy the predomi- 
nant defire of my foul, make trial of 
my friendfhip ; tell me wherein [ 
Can contribute either to your hap- 
pinefs, or that of any other defery- 
ing objec&t. Be perfeily unre- 
ferved Sir: Love to me was not the 
motive of your addrefs; tell me 
then from what other fource thofe 
profeffions flowed, which were never 
di¢tated by your heart. You owe 
to your own charatter a jultification 
of your conduct, which will gratify 
her wifhes, who ae real elteem, 
ir, 
your fincere friend, 
TRANQUILIA. 

The effeéts of this letter will be belt 

feen by the following an{fwer of 

Emilius. 

Mapam, 

It is impoflible for words to con- 
vey an adequate idea of my emoti- 
ons on the perufal of your letter. 
felt ail the fentiments of admiration, 
efteem, gratitude and reverence 
which can aétuate the human mind. 
O! Madam, how exalted are your 
fentiments, and how unworthy am 
I of the favours you fo liberally 
offer! If filial obligations, and an 
ingenyous confeflion of my offence to 

you, 














ou, will-not in fome degree leffen 
its heinou[nefs, I will fubmit with- 
out a murmur to the decifion of my 
judge, and not dareto implore for 
mercy, whilft my own heart joins in 
condemning the delinquent. You 
know, Madam, that my father was a 
merchant; but I believe you are ig- 
norant that he was indebted to thefa- 
ther of Liberio for his inclination to 
that way of life, & indeed, for all the 
advantages it procured him. Libe- 
rio, after the death of this generous 
man, frequently involved himfelf 
by his extravagance in difficulties, 
which my father was prompted by 

ratitude and inclination to relieve. 
Fie fometimes ventured to pive ad- 
vice, but he always afforded pecu- 
niary afiftance, even to the prejudice 
of his fortune ; but his compliance 
with a propofal to join in a bond for 

ooo]. with another friend of 

iberio’s, completed our ruin. The 
captain ofa very rich fhip offered 
to bea furety, ifhe could engage 
my father, and to permit Liberio 
on that condition to be an equal 
partner in all the advantages which 
might be expected from a fuccefsful 
voyage : My father could nor re- 
fit the importunities of Liberio who 
embarked immediately afterwards ; 
alas, Madam, how dreadful was the 
confequence of his acquiefcence ! 
the fhip was loft, every foul on 
board perifhed, and my father is 
folely accountable for a fum, which 
. exceeds the limits of out joint for- 
tunes. Our principal creditor is a 
man whofe rapacity of difpofition 
renders him unmoved by our dil- 
treffles. My father would have con- 
figned himfelf to a gaol to fave me 
from poverty, but I have protefted 
he fhall not go alone; and I would 
have furrendered myfelf, had he 
not aflured me that his death mutt 
be the confequence of fuch a pro- 
cedure: he weeps inceflantly; he 
cendemns his imprudence, whilft I 
am convinced his motive was not 
Only juftifiable, but laudable, Our 
time allowed for confulting the 
means of redrefs was almoft expired, 
when our mercilefs creditor propo- 
fed, as the oply expedient, my {oli- 
citing you with a love addrefs ; my 
foul fhuddered atthe thought of 
making your unfufpecting good 
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nefs a facrifice to my neceffitics : but 
my father’s tears, his inevitably 
impending ruin at laft influenced me 
to confent.—I will own all my guilt 
and misfortunes : I have long loved 
and been beloved by a young Lady, 
whofe amiaole qualities ju‘tified my 
attachment, but whofe very fmall 
fortune would not permit me to join 
my deitiny with her’s after this 
melancholy affair. My lave for 
Angelina occafioned another dread- 
ful confli& in my breaft, but the 
fame confiderations which prevail- 
ed over honour, were at laft trium- 
phant over love; I elteemed & re- 
vered your virtues, & was convinced 
that Lcould love your perfon as wellas 
that ofany other, except Angelina’s. 
Oh, Madam! was it pothble for 
human nature co furmount fucha 
trial! but why dol ex:enuate my 
own weaknefs, or arraign the author 
of our being, by depreciating the 
exceiJence of his works? If we 
exert our own powers, we fhall cer- 
tainly be fupported by divine a 
fiftance ; but pow can weexpeét 
relief from misfortunes by involving 
Ourfelves in guilt? Thefe fenti- 
ments, Madam, occur to me on re- 
flexion. I anticipate yoar fentence, 
whilft I fuffer all the torments of 
felf-condemnation. [rely entirely 
upon your mercy ; and | fometimes 
hope that the penitence which feals 
our peace with the Almighty, will 
alfo recommend me to the fore 
givenefs of one of his moft perfeé& 
repreientatives. But whatever are 
your fentiments of me, have pity en 
and afhit my father: his age, his 
infirmities, but moft, his goodnefs 
of heart, entitle him to your favour. 
In giving relief to him, you will 
alleviate the moft poignant fuffer- 
ing of 

Yourever devoted, and grateful 

humble fervant, EMILIUS. 

Tranquilla was rot long in de- 
hiberating how to a&t: She was no 
ftranger to the perfon and character 
of Angelina, though they had never 
vifited : fhe always had admired the 
one, and efteemed the other. She 
now waited on that young lady, who 
lived in a very retired and frugal 
manner with her mother. Angelina 
received her with that true polite- 
nels, 
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nefs, which is the genuine offspring 
of the heart; yet the wounds of love 
bled afrefh at the prefence of a re- 
puted happy rival. She dared not 
to afk the reafon ofa vifit for which 
fhe could not account ; but the cha- 
raéter of Tranquilla was too ref{pec- 
table for Angelina to fulpedct it could 
be intended as an infult. Tran- 
quilla foon relieved her from this 
anxious fufpence: fhe began with 
doing jultice to the filial character of 
Emilis; ‘he then fhewed her the 
Jetters which had paifed between 
them,and added, ‘** Whillt I la- 
ment thofe misfortunes which be- 
trayed him into error, and fympa- 
thize in your uneafinefs from your 
inability of offering redrefs ; I con- 
fider it as the intention of heaven, 
and am thankful for the germiffon, 
that I thould be the inftrument of 
contributing to your’s and Emilius’s 
ha ppine(s. Ah! madam, con- 
tinued fhe, obferving the emo- 
tions Angelinacould not tupprefs,— 
how infinitely does your gratitude 
tranicend the obligation! I part 
from fuperfiuities only in fupplying 
you with the means of happineis ; 
but I hope, had Providence circum- 
icribed my power within much nar- 
rower limus, | fhould fill have ex- 
erted it for the relief of the diftref- 
fes, and to promote the good of my 
fellow creatures. Examine your 
own heart, Madam, does it not 
prompt you to every aét of benevo- 
lence and friendfhip? Permit me 
then as the more fortunate only, to 
put in praétice the fuggeftions of 
your mind, and do not diidain a be- 
nefit which a grateful heart overpays. 
Be pleafed, dear Angelina, to accept 
thele (putting inco her hands notes 
to the amount of 3000].) as the 
be amp a friendhhip which will 





be amply repaid by the acquifition 
of two fuch friends as Emilius: and 
Angelina, and in contributing to 
their mutual happinefs. I will alfo 
requeft of you to convey thefe other 
notes to Emilivs for the difcharge 
of tne bond: Perhaps neither law 
nor equity dan exact the payment of 
the whole ,fum; but jaflice to 
his own charaéter, which might 
be injured by malicious af. 
perfions, atid leffen his future 
influence, require it from him. 
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I know that the filial piety which 
diftinguifhes your and Emilius’s cha- 
racter, would prompt both immedi. 
ately to aflfign an hand{fome provi- 
fion to your éxcellent parents ; but 
you muft permit me to antici- 
pate your defien ; this inftrument 
confirms tocach-gool. a year during 
their lives. How incofiderable are 
the advantages ofa large fortune, 
except the: power it confers of im- 
parting happinéfs !* Tranquilla 
might have continued to fpeak 
much lenger without interruption, 
had not the fudden entrance of 
Emilius awakened Angelina from a 
re{very of gratitude which her {pirits 
could fcarcely fupport; fhe then 
ftarted up, and catching hold of 
Tramquilla’s hand, exclaimed in 
disjointed accents, ** Oh! affift mie 
Emilius, to thank this beft of wo- 
men, for favours too great .to”——— 
fhe coukd fay no more, but funk 
downin afwoon. The tender affif- 
tance of Tranquvilla and Emilius, 
foon refiored her to life, and the 
former thinking her prefence might 
be a reftraint, rofe up co take leave; 
but Angelina and her lover earneftly 
intreated her to flay. When Emi- 
lias was informed of her generofity, 
he fell at her feet, and in a language 
more eloquent than words, ex- 
refled his gratitude and love, 
o contlude, the marriage was 
rformed in a few days. 
hus did the amiable Tranquilla 
enjoy the moft exalted delights of 
a rational being in contributing to 
the happinefs of a deferving and 
unfortunate family, and jn an uni- 
verfal endeavour to reward virtue 
and to relieve diftrefs, 
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TRE name of Cuaucer is peculi- 

arly endeared to every lover of 
Englith Poetry. His great and dif- 
tinguished poetical abilities, in an 
age 1n which polite literature, in ge- 
neral, was little Known, and lefs 
cultivated ; in which, indeed, it had 
but juft began, in this country, to 
have its exiitence ; his admirable 
talent at painting manners and cha- 
raCters; and {ome other circum- 
{tances in which behas been thought 
so refemble the immortal Grecian 
poet ; 
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poet; have occafioned him to be 
frequently itiled the Encxuisu Ho- 
mer, and the Farner of the En- 
glith Poets. 

Various conjectures have been 
made concerning the place of Chau - 
cer’s birth. Some writers have fup- 

ofed him to be a native of Oxford- 
thire, and others of Berkthire. But 
the truth feems to be, that he was 
born in London; which appears to 
be the cafe from a paffage in his own 
writings, and which is alfo confirm- 
ed by an obfervation of Camden(*). 
Nothing can be determined with 
any Certainty concerning the de- 
fcent of Chaucer, not even who was 
his father. Some have faid that his 
father wasa knight ; and Mr. Urry 
conjectures that one John Chaucer, 
who attended king Edward the 
Third, and queen Philippa, in their 
expedition to Flanders and Cologne, 
was the man. But of this there is 
no fort of proof, [t is however pro- 
bable, that his father was a gentle- 
man, becaufe Chaucer evidently re- 
ceived a very liberal ‘education, 
and lived in a manner which could 
not have been fupported but at a 
confiderable expence: his being one 
of the king’s pages alfo indicates the 
fame thing ; for young men of the 
beft quality were generally cnofea 
for that purpole. It is generally 
agreed, that he was born in 13238, 
which was the fecond year ot the 
reign of king Edward the Third. 
How he {pent his earlier yearsis not 
known ; but it appears that as foon 
as he was fit for academical ftudies, 
he was ient to Cambridge, where he 
gave early teitimonies of his poeti- 
cal talents, by ievéral elegies and 
fonnets, as well as by a poem called 
the Court of Lowe, which he com 
poled when he was about eighteen, 
and which carries in it evident 
proofs of his fkill and learning, as 
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weil as of the ftrength of his genius. 
It is not certain in what college or 
hall of that univerfity he ftudied ; 
but it is conjectured thatic might be 
in Solere’s Hall, which he has de- 
fcribed fo particularly, and with fo 
much humour, in his ftory of the 
Miller of Trompington. From 
Cambridge he removed, for what 
reafon does not appear, tothe uni- 
verfity of Oxford, where he farther 
proiecuted his ftudies. After acon- 
liderable ftay here, & a ttri¢t appli- 
cation to the public lectures of the 
univeriity, he became (fays Leland) 
a ready lozician, a imooth rheton- 
cian, a pleafant poet, a grave philo- 
fopher, an ingenious mathematu- 
cian, and a hoiydivine. We have, 
indeed abundant proof that Chau- 
cer’s progreis in literature was very 
confiderable; and his knowledge 
both in divinity and philofophy, 
appears evidently from his Par/on’s 
Tale, and his /éffament of Love. 
But notwithitanding this, the im- 
partial reader, after reading fome 
ot Cnaucer’s tales, may poitible de- 
mur a little as to the propriety of 
conlidering him, and more efpe- 
cially at this time of life, in the 
light either of a grave philofopher, 
or a Soly divine. 

Having by this courfe of ftudies 
made tuch great literary acquifitions, 
& which atrerwards enabled him to 
make fo confiderable a figure, our 
poet left Oxtord, and travelled 
abroad through France and the Low 
Countries, in order to fee the world, 
and to improve that knowledge 
which he had acquired from books, 
When young men, whole judg- 
ments are antormed, and whote un- 
deritandings have been but little 
cultivated, are fent out upon their 
travels ; tnttead of improvement, 
tney frequenily bring back nothing 
but foreiga fopperies, and foreiga 
y VICES. 


(*) Chaucer, in his Tefament of Love, {peaking of the troubles which happened in 
London, fays, ** The city of London, that is to me f> dear and fweet, in which I was 
“ forth-grown ; and more kindly love have I to that place, than any other on earth, 
“as every kindly creature hath fuil appetite to thac piace ot ins Ki idly engendruer, 
“ &c.”” And Camden, in his Annaisot the reign of Quces Elizabeth, has the follow. 


ing paffage. 


“¢ 


“* Edmund Spenfer, a Londoner by Dirth, and a fchoiar alfo of the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, was born under fo favourable an afpe of the mufes, that he 


‘* furpaffes all the English poets of former. times, net excepting Chaueer himéelt, his 


“© felleww-citizen.” 
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vices. But this was not the cafewith king, in thofe days a very honoura- 
Chaucer; having acquired aproper ble office, as it gave near and fre- 
fund of knowledge in his own quent accefs to the royal prefence ; 
country, he was the better qualified and was therefore an honour which 
to make obfervations on the man- young noblemen of rank were glad 
ners, policy, andcuftoms, of other toaccept. Chaucer has been thought 
nations. A man poffeffed of Chau- to owe his admittance into the king’s 
cer’s natural and acquired talents, fervice in this quality, to the friend- 
could not avoid receiving great ad- fhipof the duke of Lancafter; and 
vantage and improvement from it feems that our poet was very deep 
foreign travel. in the amorous fecrets of chat prince. 
How long Chaucer continuedup» This appears from a poem of our 
on his traveis is uncertain, Butaf- author’s called Chaucer’s. Dream, 
ter his return, he entered himfelfof which was firft printed in the year 
the Middle-Temple, as aftudentin 1597, and which is an allegorical 
the law. Jt was here that his ac- hiftory of the laves of John of Ghent 
guaintance commenced with Gow- and Blanch of Lancaiter, daughter 
er, who was thena perfon of fome of Henry dukeot.Lancaiter. This 
eminence in his profefhon. And amour, it appears from the poem, 
during our poet’s continuance was managed with the utmoft fecre- 
here, he gave fome evidence of his cy, till by along train of intrigues 
being in poffeflion of vigour of bos and {olicitations, all the objtaclesin 
dy as well as of mind; for itis the way of this match were gotover, 
related, that whilft he was a ftu- and withthe help of the king’s cone 
dentin the Temple, he was fined fent, and the pope’s difpenfation, 
two fhillings for beating a fryar in they were married in 1359. And 
F leet-itreect. Having acquired fome the knowledge. which Chaucer had 
knowledge in the laws of his coun- of this affair, attached the dutcheis 
try, he betook himfelfto the court; Blanch tohis intereits, as well as her 
‘aplace which his many accomplifh- hufband the duke of Lancafter. 
ments qualified him tomakea figure This dutchefs entertained inher fer- 
in. Thecourt of king Edward the vice Catherine Rouet, daughter of 
Third was at this time the moft Sir Payne or Pagan Rouet, a native 
fplendid of anyin Europe. Itwas of Hainault, and Guiern king at 
inlled with thofe heroes who haddif- arms for that country, who was alf- 
tinguifhed themfelves under king terwards married toSir Hugh Swyn- 
Edward, and his gatlant fon the ford,aknightof Lincoln. Helived 
prince of Wales; and with ladies not Jong after this marriage, and up- 
remarkable for beauty, wit and on his deceafe this lady returaed 
gaiety. Edward, whowas a difcern- into the duke’s family, and was 
ing prince, loved and patronized appointed governeds of his children. 
men of letters; ataile forlearning She had a fifter whofe name. was 
became therefore, of courfe, infome Philippa, a great fayourite likewife 
degree fafhionable at court. It is with the duke and dutcheis ; and 
thercfore natural to fuppofe, that a who was by them, therefore, as a 
young man, of Chaucer’s endow- mark of theirefteem, recommended 
ments, poffeffed of wit and learning, to Chaucer fora wife. Accordingly 
of an amorous and gallant dif ob. our poet married this lady about 
tion, and a temper inclined to the hives booed year of his age. 
gaiety, muift have made no inconfi- In the forty-firft year of king 
derable figure there. Wemay alfo Edward’s_ reign, he granted to 
add the recommendation of his per- Chaucer, by his letters patent, 
ion: forit appears troma pictureof for his good fervices, by the ttle 
him, taken when he was about thir- of dilectus valettus noffer, an annu- 
ty, that he was of a fair,»beautiful ity of twenty marks per annum, 
complexion, his lips. red and full, payable out of the exchequer. 
his tize of ajult medium, and his till he could otherwife provide for 
port and air psaceful and majeflic. him. However mean fuch a penfion 
Fis firft Ration at court appears may now appear, it was then very 
to have been that of page to the confiderable 5 

































































eonfiderable; and in Chaucer’s cafe 
was the more valuable, as being an 
earneft of future ‘favours. Shortly 
after we find him gentleman of the 
king’s privy chamber, and by that 
title the king granted to him the 
further fum of twenty marks fer 
annum, during his life. The next 
year he was made foield-bearer to the 
king ; a title at that time, though 
now extinat, of great honour; fuch 
perfons being always next the king’s 
perfon, and upon fignal victories 
were generally rewarded with mili- 
tary honours. 

Our poet haviag received thefe 
marks of royal favour, found re- 
fpeét and encouragement from all 
the chief perfons of the court. King 
Edward’s confort, queen Philippa, 
a princefs of great merit, efteemed 
him. And thelady Margaret, the 
king’s daughter, and counte(ls of 
Pembroke, was the chief of his pa- 
tronefles, & would frequently com- 
plimenc him upon his poems. But 
it is faid that he gave fome little 
offence to this lady, as wellas others, 
by his Romaunt of the Rofe, and 
Troilus and Crefeide, in which he had 
made more tree with the fair fex, 
than the ladies thought he ought to 
have done. And therefore he en- 
deavoured to atone for his offence 
by writing the Legend of good Woe 
met; a task which feems co have 
been enjoined him qs a kind of pe- 
nance by the lady Margaret, whom 
in this work he veils under the name 
of the Dai/y, as he does in feveral 
other pieces. And, certainly, if 
Chaucer had really been too free 
with the fex in general, he could not 
in juitice do lefs, than make it ap- 
pear there had been at leaft /ome 
good women. 

Our poet thus beloved, efteemed, 
and honoured, by the Great and 
Fair, {pent his younger years in 
a conftant attendance apon the 
court; and when that was at Wood- 
ftoke, he refided at a {quare ftone 
houfe, near the Park gate, which 
ftill retains his name; and weil in- 
deed it may, fince being in a man- 
ner confecrated in his poems, the 
whole country about is become to 
Englifhmen akind of claific ground. 
For many of che rural defcriptions 
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which occur in our poet’s workss 
are taken from Woodftoke park ; of 
which he tells us that it was a park 
walled with green Jlone, that being 
the firft park walled’in England, 
and not many years before his time. 
In moft of his pieces where he de- 
figns an imaginary fcene, hecertain- 
ly copies it from a real land{cape. 
‘Thus in his Cuchow and Nightingale, 
the morning-walk he takes is fuch, 
as may at this day be traced from 
his houfe through part of the park, 
and down by the brook into the vale 
under Blenheim caitle ; as certainly 
as we may affert that Maples inftead 
of Phylireas, were the ornaments 
round his bower; which place he 
likewife defcribes in his Dream, as 
a white caftle ftanding upon a hill ; 
the fcene in that poem being laidin 
Woodittoke park. 

Whillt our poet was in this plea- 
fing fituation, much of his time was 
fpentin ftudy and walking. This 
exercife was fo agreeable to him, 
that he fays he preferred it to all 
other fports and diverfions. He 
lived retired within himfelf, without 
being defirous to hear, or bufy to 
concern himfelf with the affairs of 
his netghbours. His courfe of living 
was temperate and regular ; he went 
to reft with the fun, and rofe before 
it; and by that means enjoyed the 
pleafures of the better part of the 
day, his morning walk, and frefh 
contemplations. This gave him the 
advantage of defcribing the morning 
in fo lively a manner, as he does 
every where in his works. The 
fpringing fun, faysan ingenious wri- 
ter, glows warm in his lines, and 
the fragrant air blows cvol in his de- 
{criptions. We imell the fweets of 
the bloomy haws, and hearthe mu- 
fic of the feathered choir, whenever 
we take a foreft walk with him. 
The hour of the day is not eafier to 
be diicovered, from the refle‘tion of 
the fun in Titian’s paintings, than 
in Chaucer’s morning landicapes. 
Thofe defcriptions are indeed fone- 
times too long ; and when lie takes 
thof¢e early rambles, he almoit tires 
his readers with following him ; and 
{carce knows how to get out oi a 
foreit, when once entered into it. 
But how advantageous this beautifal 
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extravagance is, many of his poeti- fear with too much reafon, been ob 
cal fucceffors have well known, who jected to former adminiltration 
have pientifully lopped off his exu- that they obferved one fyitem o. 
berant beauties, and ornamented condv& out of power, and another 
their own writings with them. avery different one, in power. Bu 
In 1368, the duke of Clarence, this old and trite obfervation evi- 
fecond jon to king Edward, went deatly fails with regard to the illu- 
into Italy to celebrate his nuptials ftrious perfons who form the prefent 
with the daughter of the duke of able,-. virtuous, and truely patriot 
Milan ; and it is faid that Chaucer adminftration. Their profefiions 
attended him thither. Paulus Jovius and aétions perfeétly correfpond 
fays, that the celebrated Italian with each other, and.have operated 
post Petrarch, was prefent at this tothe general.good of their Coun- 
ceremony. And there is fome rea- try. They have proved them {elves 
fon to believe, thac thefe two great Whigs, hy fhewing .themfelves ene- 
poeis cultivated an acquaintance mies to corruption, opprefiion, the 
with eachother. Two years after- ]Jujt and abule of power, and friends 
wards our poet was honoured with a tothe general liberties of mankind. 
commiffion, in conjunction with The public, as wellas private con- 
others, totreat on behalt of king du€tof their adverfaries has been 
Edward with the republic of Genoa. direétly contrary. Compofed of a 
Accordingly Chaucer went thither, fetof men, openly. profligate and 
and was concerned in managing a notorioufly flagitions, who have 
negociation with the Doge and Se- never affected a regard even to ex- 
nate. What the purport of this ne- ternal appearances, they have been 
gociation was, does not now appear. advocates for every mode of perte- 
But it has been conjectured, that at cution and tyranny, haters alike of 
might be to hire fhips for the king’s the people, & public liberty. While 
navy; for in thote times, though they werein power, they were univer- 
we frequently made great naval ar- fally execrated for the weaknefs and 
maments, yet we had but few fhips wickednefs of their deftruétive mea- 
of our own, and this defect was fupe fures. Now they are happily re- 
lied by hiring them from the Free moved from power, they have mean- 
tates either in Germany or Italy. Jy had recourfe to every art of op- 
But whatever the fubjeCLof this ne- poftion ; they have flattered one 
Ociation was, Our poet feems to day, beirayedthe next, and bullied 
ave acquitted himfelf in it tothe the third; but their falfenood, 
fatisfattion of the king ; foron his diffimulation, and corrupt artifices 
return home he received anew mark have ended in difappointment to 
of royal favour, his majefty granting themfelves, and have reflected ho- 
to him by letters patent, by the ti- nour upon the patriot and popular 
tle of Armiger nofter, one pycher of adminiitration, Such is the glorious 
wine daily in the port of London, to event of things, notwithftanding their 
be delivered by the butler of En- highly indecent, umcon/fitutional, and 
gland; and fhortly after he was very degslas ule of great and facred 
made Comptroller of the cuftoms name; upon this ever memorable Oc- 
in the port of London, for wool, cafion. , 
wool-fells, & hides, withaprovifo The people having feverely groan- 
that he fhould perfonally execute ed & trembied under the yoke of a 
that office, and keep the accounts Tory adminiitration, now feel the 
of it with his own hand. happy and benignant influence, the 
(To be continued. ) cool and temperate government, the 
candor, moderation, and Jenity of a 
A View of Potiticat Letters Whig adminiftration. We fear no 
which have appeared in the Public more for excife, and General War- 
Papers. rants ; we hear Juries no longer in- 
ae veighed again{ft in anopen, daring, 
Whig, in the Pustic Apver- and unconititutional manner; we 
TiseR, fays, © lt has often, & I dread no longer the deitruction os 
tne 
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the liberty of the prefs, which was 
fo lately perfecuted by new modes 
ofoppreflion, and Tory malice. The 
new doétrines & projects for Praemu- 
nires, with all their pains and pe- 
nalties, are adopted only by the 
Scot and Tory faétion, and are con- 
demned and blafted by the great 
guardians of publicliberty, ourWhig 
minifters. Secure of the confidence & 
good wifhes of a generous, brave, & 
grateful people, 1 doubt not they 
will defpife the fecret and open at- 
tacks of the bigotted, inveterate To- 
ries, and fteadily perfevere in the re 
drefs of thofe grievances which have 
been patronifed and foltered by the 
late weak, incapable, corrupt, arbi- 
trary, and defpotic Tory miniftry. 
Therfites, in the Public Adverti- 
fer, fays, **It is, indeed, a ftrange 
phenomenon inthis Country, a true 
raraavis, and very like a black fwan, 
a popular adminiftration. On the 
other hand,an unpopular oppofition 
is fo inconceivable, that did we not 
know that Bloomfbury Jack, the 
Gentle Shepherd, and Lord Carica- 
ture,were at the head of it, we fhould 
Beat’ a lofs to guefs how it was 
brought about. But with thefe wor- 
thy weights nothing in the way of 
public deteftation is impoffible. In- 
deed it is doing {mall juftice to the 
merits of the two firft to join Lord 
Gawkee’s name with theirs. This 
infignificant dabblerin politics, once 
ferewed up to a pitch of importance 
if his own conceit, by being tageg’d 
to another’ s popularity, wantonly re- 
jected the advances of his friends 
to enter into the dirty confederacy 
of his enemies ; and now, inftead 
of partaking with the firft, of the 
confidence of the S n and efteem 
of the people, he fhares amply with 
the laft, in the difgrace of the court, 
and odium of the country. What 
a triumph for his quondam enemies 
and new affociates to feethe man, 
who formerly hated, and affected to 
defpife them, now humbly fue to be 
admitted a Whipper-in in their 
train ? and how galling muft it be to 
himfelf to lofe that popular favour, 
which he formerly courted {fo fer- 
vilely, as even to be content to ‘hare 
with the Great Commoner’s coach- 
herfes in the carefles of acity Mob. 





The prefent happy union of hearts 
and heads between himfelf, and 
three other Britifh Worthies, affords” 
a noble fubject tor a new monument 
at St w: | would cail it the 
column of ftamps. 

The Many, in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, fay, ‘‘ Lord Clarendoa 
is pleafed to remark, that if that 
mifled Prince Charles]. had faved 
Lord Strafford from the {troke of 
publice juftice ; to which he fell a 
due victim, as even his Lo:dtfhip 
unwillingly owns, and the admura- 
ble Mrs. Macaulay hath undeniably 

roved; the king might then have 
tent betcer able to weather our the 
ftorm that was rifing, & which after- 
wards overfet both king and king- 
dom. But perfons in high ftations, 
either felf raifed and of mufhroom 
growth, like his Lordthip, or your 
cradle nobility; are very often apt to 
imagine that none below them, none 
bue themfelves, have common 
fenfe, and apprehenfion. The re- 
fentments of a tree people, kindled 
by injuttice and oppretlion, would 
not have been extinguifhed by be- 
ing kept under by force and freth 
opprellion, which would have been 
the arbitrary Favourite’s method ; 
but would, erelong, have burit forth 
with greater violence for having 
been fmothered, and perhaps have 
deitroyed the conftitution at once, 
and thereby have faved the ufurper 
Cromwell his crimes and hypce 
crify. 

It is therefore a moft ill judged 
mercy and policy to {creen notorious 
national offenders from public jufe 
tice; when by bringing them to 
condign punifhment, popular difs 
contents would be allayed, and 
offenders deterred from the like 
crimes for time to come. 

Demand hath been made, Sir, in 
your’s, and other public papers, 
why noinqueft hath been made after 
thoife men, who for their ownbate 
ends, brought about an inglorious 
and ruinous peace; and who by a 
feries of arbitrary and unconititu- 
tional meafures afterwards, went on, 
difturbing the minds of his majetty’s 
fubjeéts, and endeavouring to indil- 
sole them to him, and thereby to 
rob an amiable and beloved So- 

vereign 








vereign of the affections of his peo- 
ple, which were rivetted to him, at 
his firft coming to the throne, more 
ftrongly than toany of his royal pre- 
decefiors. It was not long before 
the meeting of an auguftaflembly 
now fitting that we heard Anti-Seja- 
nus call aloud forthe impeachment 
of the caledonian chief, as the au- 
thor of all our mifchiefs ; and ano- 
ble D— & Patron of this writer, was 
to be the perfon, who being deepin 
the fecret of the Peace; was to ua- 
Gertake the purfuit, and go through 
with it. Butthis menace, and the 
pliant wifdom of the great Finan- 
cier, and wily Herod’s wicked coun- 
fels, are f{uppofed to have prevailed 
upon the Chief to lend his protection 
once more to his old dependents, 
and to bring about: that coalirion, 
which now hangs like a ftorm, 
black and difmal, over us, and fills 
with fear of unknown evils, every 
heart that wifhes well toits king & 
country. . 
We know who have been born 
and nurfed up in anti-revolution 
rinciples, that is, in principles de- 
a eflive to his Majefiy’s undoubted 
right and titleto his crown. We 
know whofz notions of Englifhmen 
are takea from Father Orleans ; and 
we know who naturally turn pale 
when the doGrines of pathve obedi- 
ence and non-refiftance, of the bow. 
iiring, andgibbet, of Jeiferies’s fum- 
mary trials without juries, are but 
ynentioned and ridiculed. 

Purgator. inthe Public Advertt+ 
fer, fays, ** We naturally expedt in 
good times a redrefs of fuch griev- 
ances as have been complained of 
jn bad times. It will therefore be 
the great concern and bufinefs of an 
upright adminiftration to apply 
themieives to the care of fuch evils 
and mifchief as fhall have been to- 
lerated by corrupt and arbitrary Mi- 
nifters. i have waited there!ore with 
fome impatience to fee what our 
able, honeit, and truely patriot ad- 
miniitration would do wath regard 
to General Warrants, which have 
fo much alarmed and tefrifed this 
free country. It cannot be forgot 
how anxioufly late the Vory Miniiiry 
jupporied them, and | hope, and 
am indeed informed, it will be the 
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next bufinefs of our prefent virtu- 
ous and wifewminiltry to condemn 
them. It would ill become ;he 
Guardians. of public liberty to be 
lull’d afleep by mere extra-judicial 
determinations, which cannot carry 
the force.and weight of authorities 
to after times. It was the arbitrary 
unconflitutional temper of the late 
Tory miniftry to preach up a Law 
of Government in contradiction to 
the Law of the Land; a doctrine 
which in former times would have 
been thought a proper fubject for 
an Impeachment. What immenie 
jums of money have been publickly 
expended fo eltablifh this flavith te- 
net and diabolical do&trine! What 
zeal to fupport General Warrants, 
and to refcue them from public cen- 
{ure ! 1 have never heard it afcer- 
tained how much money was ex- 
pended in fo good a caufe, but 
doubt nut from the multitude of 
lawyers employed, as well as from 
the known temper of thofe who 
took the lead in it, that the expence 
wasenormous. It has been often 
affirmed, that the prefent mipifiry 
found the treafury perfectly exhauit- 
ed, notwithflanding the vain & ridi- 
Cculous boaftings that mighty fav- 
ings had been made under the pru- 
dent and ceconomical management 
of the Gentle Shepherd, who is now 
fallen below contempt. I hear 
however with great joy, that this 
weighty and highly interefting point 
of general Warrants will act be 
fuffered to reft on mere fayings, and 
extrajudicial opinions, but will be 
fully, authoritatively, and finally 
underitood and declared. 

_.A muzzle is now putting on that 
terrible beaft Excite, which was 
making fuch ravage in the Cyder 
Couaties. I hope, therefore, our 
vistuous, able, patriot, and pss 
popular miniltry will tleadily au 
inflexibly perfevere m the redrets of 
grievances, and will purge off the 
foul bumours which were contracted 
undertheweak & untkilful dire¢tion 
of that odious quack, the Favourites 
The face of this country now puts 
on a more healthful, vigorous, and 
joyful appearance, and plainly inal- 
cates itis got into honelt and good 
hands who regard its welfare. 
SELECT 
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Sececr Preces of PogrTry. 


On-the Vanity of Human Withes. 
OOK round: the: habitable world, 


how few 

Kriow their own good, or Knowing it, 
puriue, 

How. void of reafon are our hopes and 
fears ! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well defign’d, fo luckily becun, 

Bit when we have our with, we with 
undone ? 

Of all the vows, the firft and chief re- 
queft 


Of each, is to be richer than the reft : 


-“ And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught 


controul ; 
He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl. 
Some afk for envy’d pow’r ; which pube- 


hic hate 

Purfues, and hurries headlong to its 
fate. 

Heaven grant me length of life, and years 
good ftore 


Heap on my bended back, I afk no more. 

Both fick and. healthful, cld and young 
con{pire 

Inthis onetoolith, mifchievous defire. 

What then remains? are we depriv’d of 
will ? 

Mutt. we not with for fear of withing 
ill ? 

Receive my counfel, and fecurely mone ; 

Intruft thy fortune to the power above, 


Leave him to manage for thee, and to 
grant 

What his unerring Wifdom fees thee 
want : 


In Goodnefs as jn power he dot! exce! ! 

Ah! that wedov’d ourfeives but half fo 
well ! 

Spare then, O man, the reft, and ftand 
confin’d 

To health of body, and content of mind ; 

A foul that can fecurely death defy, 

And count it Nature’s priviledze to die : 

Serene and manly, harden’d to fuftain 

The load of life; and exercifed in pain : 

Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againtt de- 
fire ; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can 
admire ; 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 

Te dalliance, banquets, and ignoble cafe, 


ELEGY enthe Search of Harrinuss, 
addrefjed to a Friend, 


ls tome Melancholy! hence ! with 
all thy train 
Oi rifing fears, and anxious doubts, re 
move; 
Let not thy penfive eye deject the plaia, 
Nor fpread thy horrors o’er the filent 
grove. , 
Far may’ft thou wander from this blifs- 
ful fcene, 
Where all that’s lovely decks the varied 
lawn ; 
Where fprings the laughing flower, the 
iragrant green ; 
Where fpreads the lake, and fkips the 
wanton fawn, 
Now fmiles the infant morn ferenely 


B4y 5 
Glitters the dew-drop on the bending 
blade ; 
Now: grateful birds falute the bluthing 


day, 
And flocks unfolded feek the verdant 
glade. 
As from the fun night's fable terrors fly; 
So thefe fair fcenes of folitude and 
eale, 
Calm the rack’d breaft, repel the heart- 
felt fizh, 
And nature’s mufic tunes the mind to 
peace. 
Ye gentle powers that o’re thefe thades 
prefide, 
Whole fairy magic rais’d thefe friendly 
bow'rs ; 
Whofe mazy ifteps the limpid current 
guide, 
Who green the vale, & ftrew the mead 
with flow’rs. 
Say, if ye can, where Happinefs is found ? 
Where crown'd with joy does the gey 
gadde(s rove ? 
Say, does fhe traverfe grandeur’s ample 
round, 
Or humbly feek the unambitious grove. 
Does the coy nymph on tortune’s cali ate 
tend ? 
Or will the yield to beauty’s envy’d 
{way ? 
Does fhe on learning, wit, or tafte de. 
pe! d? 
Can power invite, or fame prolong her 
itay ? do 
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To none of thefe is Happinefs confin’d: 
Ambition, envy, oft on grandeur wait ! 


Can gold, or gems, give facred peace of 
mind ? 


Or flies pale Care the gaily-fculptur'd 
gate? 
Can beauty guard from pain’s afflictive 
dart ? 
Can wit or learning give the tranquil 
. hour? 
Can fame’s loud clarion heal the grief- 
rent heart ? 
Or does Contentment fix her feat with 
power ? 
Ah! no! with Virtue Happinefs is 
found, 
In the calm breaft, where refignation 
{miles ; 
Where no vain hope, or wild defires a- 
bound, 
But (weet content each anxious thought 
beguiles. 
Still may the blooming goddefs blefs my 
friend, 


Reign in thy heart, and round thy 
manfion ftray ; 
May her kind beams thy lateft fteps at- 
rend ; 
And fafe condu@ thee to celeftial 
day. 


On ber Nostcay, by a Young Lady. 


OW fweet is this nofegay, how 
charming it blows, 
When freth from the garden it comes ? 
Bow gay and how finc in my bofom it 
fhews, 
Now all in its glory it blooms ! 
With pleafure and wonder thofe flowers 
I view, 
The purple, blue, crimfon and gold ; 
In each the Creator we plainly pur- 
fue, 
And his wifdom in all we behold. 
Thefe colours fo lively no pencil can 
paint, 
No (kil) can their beauties defcribe ; 
The fineft produétions of art are but 
faint, 
Compar'd to the flowery tribe. 
Ye learned philofophers, fay how they 


grew, 
How each of thefe colours were made? 
What artift has ting’d them fo differeat 
in hue, 
Tho’ all are produc’d in a bed ? 

To thee, Omnipotent ruler of heaven, 
Our praife and our wonder we turn; 
Thou law to all nature moft wifely haf 

given, 
Which only from thee we can learn, 


Secect PiEcEsS of Portry. 


Gar 


How kindly thy bountiful hand does pre. 
vide 
A picafure for every fenfe ; 
As if infinite mercy alone was thy guide, 
Or we free from guilt or offence. 
Then may I no longer thy goodnefs a- 
bufe, 
Nor lightly efteem of thy love ; 
What — produces, I'll chearfully 
ufe, 
And adore my kind Father abowe. 


Tut HAPPY MAN, 
E is the happy man whofe conftant 


mind 
Is to th’ enjoyment of himfelf confin’d: 
Who has within laid up a plenteous 
ftore, 
And is fo rich that he defires no more : 
Whofe foul is always eafy firm and 


brave, 
And much 


flave : 
Who fortune’s frowns without concera 
can bear, 
And think it lefs to fuffer, than to fear : 
Who fill the fame keeps up his native 
ftate, 
Unmov'd at all the menaces of fate: 
Who all his paffions abfolutely fways, 
And to his Reafon chearful homage 


too great to be ambition's 


pays, 
Who's with a halycon calmnefs ever 


biett, 

With 7 joy, umtroubi'd peace and 
refit: 

Who while the moft with toil, with guilt 
and heat 

Lofe their dear quiet, to be rich & great, 

Both bufinels and diiturbing crouds does 
fhun, 

Pleas'd that his work is with lefs trouble 
done : 

To whom a grove, a garden, or a field, 

Much greater, much fublimer pieafures 


yield, 

Then they can find in ali the charms of 
Pow’r ; 

Thofe {piendid ills which fo much time 
devour : 

Who more than life, his friends & books 

| can prize, 

And for thole joys the noify world de- 
{pile : 

Who when death calls, no weaknefs does 
betray, 


Nor to an unbecoming fear gives way ; 
But to himfelf, and to his maxims true, 


Lies {miling down, and bids mankind 
adicu, 














































